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POETRY: A Magazine of Verse 
COMMENT 

IN TEXAS AND NEW MEXICO 

WHILE campaign oratory is loud in the land, and 
the nation is weighing its two or three candidates 
in the balance and wishing it had more, what can most of 
us do but go fishing? The editor's fishing trip stretched 
southward through an arc of Texas — Waco, San Antonio, 
El Paso — and curved back northward through New Mexico, 
with brief stops at Taos, Cochiti and other more or less 
aboriginal villages, and a long stop at Santa Fe. 

It was a deep plunge into our romantic Spanish and 
aboriginal past — for the British conquest of our Atlantic 
coast, though thorough and lasting, was a prosaic affair 
compared with Coronado's little trip to the "Seven Cities 
of Cibola," and the tramp of Fray Marcos, and the other 
brothers of Saint Francis, across burning deserts to rock- 
perched pueblos full of perishing heathen souls. More- 
over, though our Pilgrim Fathers landed on "a stern and 
rock-bound coast," they did not encounter useless and water- 
less wastes, temple-haunted gorges a mile deep, and plains 
running like a river with huge horned beasts to the horizon. 
And the Indians who opposed their progress — King Philip 
and the rest — were easily disposed of as "savages:" they 
were not the inheritors of primitive rites, dispensers of primi- 
tive arts, guarding the tradition of beauty on the tip of 
their fortress rocks against malevolent Apaches. 

It was a reversal of the usual tourist's order to go to 
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Texas in summer; but only he who trusts the South can 
see the South loitering soft and golden under its quiet 
persistent sun. Baylor University, celebrating its "diamond 
jubilee," was as quaint and sweet as an old rhyme. San 
Antonio, modernizing itself as fast as possible with Wool- 
worth buildings and spacious parks, and trim policemen at 
the street-corners, was still dominated by the Alamo of 
heroic history, and imaginatively guarded by the three old 
Missions crumbling into dust and memories a few miles 
away. And to dine in the patio of the Hotel Menger was 
to slip into the mood of a perfect lady of the old South, 
in a day when there was room for crinolines and leisure for 
politeness. 

El Paso, making a proud show of one-hundred-per-cent 
Americanism at the Mexican gate; holding your orator 
on the northern bank of the straggling Rio Grande when 
she longed to cross to Juarez, and penetrate those long 
low yellow adobe streets, and see the festal bull-fight and 
the still more festal row of transplanted Texan saloons — 
El Paso seemed to point its warning bridge-finger south- 
ward with a commanding Spanish gesture, insinuating that 
there lay the future of the world. 

And Santa Fe is Spanish too — in fact, New Mexico is 
indeed a Spanish-Aztec survival, with a Mexican governor 
and bilingual legislature; and with dark men in som- 
breros, and dark women in long black head-shawls, giving 
you Castilian greetings as they pass you on the street. The 
long low colonnade of the Governor's Palace shadows three 
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centuries of Spanish history, and down a side street from 
the little Plaza one may find the crumbling adobe walls 
of "the oldest house in America" — the oldest, that is, built 
for white men in an outpost of the conquering race. 

Moreover the modern "New-Mexican school" of adobe 
architecture is a reminder of the Spanish and aboriginal 
past, for it derives from the low-towered churches built by 
the Christianizing friars at neighboring pueblos, churches 
which in turn accepted the hint of the hand-molded pueblo 
houses with their projecting shadow-casting beams. Indeed, 
the High School, the Sunmount Sanatorium, the little power- 
plant building, and above all the new museum, are all 
beautiful modern expressions of this old idea — the develop- 
ment of a molded adobe architecture, innocent of sharp 
corners and rigidly straight lines; an idea which may prove 
fruitful in that age of cement which seems imminent. 

Taos, San Domingo, Chimayo and the other pueblos, as 
well as the old capital itself, have colonized artists and 
poets of late, as everyone knows. At last the wisdom of 
the ages has opened our eyes to the wonderland beyond 
our western gates, and made us aware not only of nature's 
stark and gorgeous sublimities, but of immediate and vivid 
creations of primitive art — one of the rarest, remotest, and 
most precious things on earth. "This is ancient Greece," 
said William Vaughn Moody fifteen years ago, after watch- 
ing a katchina dance in northern Arizona; but we Ameri- 
cans, who would travel by the many thousand, if we had 
the chance, to see a Homeric rite in Attica, or a serpent 
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ceremony in old Egypt, are only beginning to realize that 
the snake-dance at Walpi, or the corn-dance at Cochiti, 
are also revelations of primitive art, expressions of that 
original human impulse toward the creation of beauty which 
modern civilization does so much to defeat and destroy. 

The Cochiti corn-dance is a quieter, longer, more monot- 
onous ceremony than the dramatic Hopi festival which 
I saw long ago ; and Cochiti lies low beside the Rio Grande, 
while the "sky-city" of Walpi perches precariously on its 
narrow mesa six hundred feet above the desert. But both 
dances carry one's imagination into a past remote beyond 
our searching; and both assemble all the arts, with primi- 
tive spontaneity, to the unified expression of a race and 
its earthly and spiritual life. The many movements of 
the dance, the curiously painted and costumed figures, the 
slow chants to subtly varied rhythms of drums and rattles, 
set in the village plaza against the saffron adobe walls — 
all this grew as naturally out of the desert as the crimson 
cactus flower after a rain, as vivid and spontaneous an ex- 
pression of the life-impulse and the life-glory. 

A Cochiti squaw saw me cherishing a small bowl I had 
just bought, so with many explanatory gestures she led 
me to her newly white-washed, picturesque little dwelling; 
and to the acquisition of larger bowls which she had molded 
and painted out of an inherited instinct for design so sure 
and true as to put me to shame. What are we doing, I 
reflected, we superior people who build "Indian schools" 
and send missionaries — what are we doing to cherish and 
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protect this precious inheritance of beauty, to secure to 
these tribes their tribal customs and loyalties even while 
accepting and honoring their citizenship? Fray Marcos 
and the other Franciscans grafted their mediaeval Chris- 
tianity on those precious customs and loyalties — built on 
them without destroying. Shall we be wise enough to do 
likewise ? 

But what has all this to do with modern poetry? Ah, 
much, and more, and still more! I was almost oppressed 
with the wealth of our inheritance — of our "tradition," if 
you will. Why go to Greece or China, O ye of little 
faith? This South-west, which is but one chapter of our 
rich tradition, is our own authentic wonderland — a treas- 
ure-trove of romantic myth — profoundly significant and 
beautiful, guarded by ancient races practicing their ancient 
rites, in a region of incredible color and startling natural 
grandeur. H. M. 

THE DEATH OF MR. REEDY 

William Marion Reedy is dead. A great journalist, an 
enlightened and progressive critic, a big, broad, human, deep- 
thinking, laughter-loving, generous-hearted . man has gone 
over to the majority ; and the thousands of friends who mourn 
his loss look around in vain for anyone to fill his place in 
the service of the higher letters and the higher politics in 
America. 

Mr. Reedy, editing Reedy's Mirror in the centre of the 
Mississippi Valley, had a cosmopolitan mind, and a spirit 
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